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Cooperate in Drive To Cut Meat-Packing Injuries 


Representatives of the meat-packing industry’s major trade and labor groups, 


safety service organizations, insurance companies, and the United States Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor have agreed to cooperate in an intensive cam- 
paign to reduce accidents in the industry and to form a permanent industry-wide 
safety organization. 

“There is urgent need to improve the industry’s accident record of 1943, during 
which period one worker in every ten sustained a lost-time injury,” Secretary Perkins 
said. “The record of safety accomplishment in other hazardous occupations, as 
well as in some of the slaughtering and packing establishments, proves that a reduction 
of 40 percent in this record is perfectly feasible as a beginning. We feel sure that 
this objective can be accomplished with the combined efforts of industry groups, both 
trade and labor, assisted by the safety service organizations and interested Federal 
and State agencies.” 

Organizations cooperating in the campaign are: United Packinghouse Workers 
of America; Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America; 
American Meat Institute; National Independent Meat Packers Association; National 
Safety Council; Chamber of Commerce of the United States; American National Red 
Cross; American Standards Association; American Society of Safety Engineers; 
National Conservation Bureau; American: Mutual Alliance; U. S. Public Health 
Service; National Bureau of Standards; U. S. Department of Agriculture, U. S. 
Department of Commerce and the U. S. Department of Labor. 





FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 











The Philadelphia Charter of ILO 


The general conference of the International 
Labor Organization, meeting in its twenty-sixth 
session in Philadelphia, hereby adopts, this 
tenth day of May in the year nineteen hundred 
and forty-four, the present declaration of the 
aims and purposes of the International Labor 
Organization and of the principles which should 
inspire the policy of its members. 


I 


The conference reaffirms the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the organization is based and, in 
particular, that: (a) Labor is not a commodity; 
(6) Freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress; (c) Poverty any- 
where constitutes a danger to prosperity every- 
where; (d) The war against want requires to be 
carried on with unrele ‘nting vigor within each 
nation, and by continuous and concerted inter- 
national effort in which the representatives of 
workers and employers, enjoying equal status 
with those of Governments, join with them in 
free discussion and democratic decision with a 
view to the promotion of the common welfare. 


Sees Peace in Social Justice 


Believing that experience has fully demon- 
strated the truth of the statement in the preamble 
to the constitution of the International Labor 
Organization that lasting peace can be established 
only if it is based on social justice, the conference 
affirms that: (a) All human beings, irrespective 
of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursuit of 
both their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dig- 
nity, of economic security and equal opportunity; 
(6) The attainment of the conditions in which 
this shall be possible must constitute the central 
aim of national and international policy; (c) All 
national and international policies and measures, 
in particular those of an economic and financial 
character, should be judged in this light and 
accepted only in so far as they may be held to 
promote and not to hinder the achievement of 
this fundamental objective; (d) It is a responsi- 
bility of the International Labor Organization to 
examine and consider all international economic 
and financial policies and measures in the light 
of this fundamental objective; (e) In discharging 
the tasks entrusted to it the International Labor 
Organization, having considered all relevant eco- 
nomic and financial factots, may include in its 
decision and recommendations any provisions 
which it considers appropriate. 


Iil 


Full Employment Put First 


The conference recognizes the solemn obliga- 
tion of the International Labor Organization to 
further among the nations of the world programs 
which will achieve: (a) Full employment and the 
raising of standards of living; (6) The employ- 
ment of workers in the occupations in which they 
can have the satisfaction of giving the fullest 
measure of their skill and attainments and make 
their greatest contribution to the common well- 
being; (c) The provision, as a means to the 
attainment of this end and under adequate guar- 
antees for all concerned, of facilities for training 
and the transfer of labor, including migration 
for employment and settlement; (d) Policies in 
regard to wages and earnings, hours and other 
conditions of work calculated to insure a just 
share of the fruits of progress to all, and a mini- 
mum living wage to all employed and in need of 
such protection; (e) The effective recognition of 
the right of collective bargaining, the cooperation 
of management and labor in the continuous im- 
provement of productive efficiency, and the col- 
laboration of workers and employers in the prep- 
aration and application of social and economic 
measures; (f) The extension of social security 
measures to provide a basic income to all in need 
of such protection and comprehensive medical 
care; (g) Adequate protection for the life and 
health of workers in all occupations; (hk) Pro- 
vision for child welfare and maternity protection; 
(i) The provision of adequate nutrition, housing 
and facilities for recreation and culture; (j) The 
assurance of equality of educational and vocational 
opportunity. 


IV 
Ready to Aid a New League 


Confident that the fuller and broader utilization 
of the world’s productive resources necessary for 
the achievement of the objective set forth in this 
declaration can be secured by effective inter- 
national and national action, including measures 
to expand production and consumption, to avoid 
severe economic fluctuations, to promote the 
economic and social advancement of the less 
developed regions of the world, to assure greater 
stability in world prices of primary products, 
and to promote a high and steady volume of 
international trade, the conference pledges the 
full cooperation of the International Labor 
Organization with such international bodies as 
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may be entrusted with a share of the responsi- 
bility for this great task and for the promotion 
of the health, education, and well-being of all 
peoples. 
Vv 
The conference affirms that the principles set 
forth in this declaration are fully applicable to 


all peoples everywhere and that, while the manner 
of their application must be determined with due 
regard to the stage of social and economic de- 
velopment reached by each people, their pro- 
gressive application to peoples who are still 
dependent, as well as to those who have already 
achieved self-government, is a matter of concern 
to the whole civilized world. 


President Endorses Charter in Speech to Delegates 


(President Roosevelt made the following address to the ILO delegates at the White House after the Philadelphia 


conference adjourned) 


It is a great pleasure to have you with us here 
in the White House again. As I pointed out to 
you when we last met—two and a half years 
ago—taking part in a conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is not a new ex- 
perience for me. 1 take pride in the fact that I 
was permitted to play a part in the first con- 
ference of the Organization that was held here in 
Washington in 1919. 

Those were indeed trying days when last we met 
in 1941. The fate of the free peoples of the entire 
world hung in the be'ance. Yet with the courage 
and foresight that have always characterized the 
International Labor Organization, you as repre- 
sentatives of governments, workers and employers 
had the boldness to come together from all parts 
of the world to formulate plans for reconstruction. 

You have been meeting in Philadelphia where, 
one hundred sixty-eight years ago, the Fathers of 
this Republic affirmed certain truths to be self- 
evident. They declared that among other things 
all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among them Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. In these words are 
expressed the abiding purpose of all peoples im- 
bued with the ideals of freedom and democracy. 

The Declaration which you have formulated in 
Philadelphia may well acquire a similar signifi- 
cance. In it you have reaffirmed principles which 
are the essential bulwarks of any permanent peace. 
With the expanding use of machinery and the 
revolution in transportation, it is well that the 
world should recognize the fundamental principle 
of your Declaration: “Poverty anywhere con- 
stitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere.” 
This principle is a guide to all of our international 
economic deliberations. 

You have affirmed the right of all human beings 
to material well-being and spiritual development 
under conditions of freedom and dignity and under 
conditions of economic security and opportunity. 
The attainment of those conditions must con- 
stitute a central aim of national and international 
policy. Indeed, the worthiness and success of 
international policies will be measured in the 
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future by the extent to which they promote the 
achievement of this end. 

Your Declaration sums up the aspirations of 
an epoch which has known two world wars. I 
confidently believe that future generations will 
look back upon it as a landmark in world thinking. 
I am glad to have this opportunity of indorsing 
its specific terms on behalf of the United States. 
I trust, also, that within a short time its specific 
terms will be whole-heartedly indorsed by all of 
the United Nations. 

As I look over the report of your work, I see 
that vou have, for the first time in history, set out 
in a form which could be adopted as a treaty by 
the nations, a particular series of social objectives. 
I note that among other things they include full 
employment, wages and working conditions calcu- 
lated to insure a just share of the fruits of progress 
to all, the extension of social security, the recogni- 
tion of the right of collective bargaining, provision 
for child welfare and the assurance of adequate 
educational and vocational opportunities. It will 
be your responsibility to promote these objectives 
through your own organization and through such 
international agencies as may be created. 

With great wisdom you have realized that these 
social objectives cannot be attained and supported 
without a high level of useful economic activity. 
You have recommended a series of economic 
policies and undertakings designed to bring about 
a material economy which will make it possible to 
maintain them. 

You have also wisely provided for the further 
development and reorganization of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization itself so that it may 
be broadened and strengthened for carrying out 
these social objectives, and at the same time inte- 
grated on a cooperative basis with whatever new 
international agency or agencies are created by the 
United Nations. This forms an admirable pattern 
for formulating certain aspects of the peace. I 
want to assure you that this Government will do 
everything in its power to see that the provisions 
for the attainment of these social and labor objec- 
tives shall be included. 








The people of the occupied countries are in deep 
suffering. Their representatives have agreed upon 
the social objectives and economic polices you have 
set forth. I trust that this marks the beginning of 
a new and better day, a period of hope for material 
comfort, for security and for spiritual and personal 
development, for all those groups now suffering so 
sorely under the heel of the oppressor. The United 
Nations will be determined that all the oppressed 





of the earth shall be included in these social 
objectives. 

I want to offer my congratulations to those of 
you who have participated in this Conference. 
You have my gratitude for the program of mutual 
helpfulness which you have laid out program 
which, I am sure, will inspire all of those in our 
generation who want to build and maintain a just 
peace. 


Surveys Find It Economy to Employ Women 


Women almost exclusively would be employed 
for many more types of work than now if employers 
should start from the beginning to build up their 
work forces, putting aside tradition and se lecting 
by tests for each job the person best suited for the 
work. Increased production from the placement 
of the right person on each process undoubtedly 
would lessen labor costs. 

With the beginning of the defense program, 
before the United States entered the war, the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. 8S. Department 
of Labor undertook surveys to determine where 
women would fit, foreseeing that they would be 
needed in increasing numbers. The lessons of 
World War I had been largely forgotten. Many 
employers in munitions plants never had thought 
that women might do the work. In most cases 
women were looked upon as strange and alien 

reatures in these industries. The work was 

considered too heavy; further, it required ex- 
perienced workers. Women were thought not 
mechanically inclined, and employers lost sight of 
the fact that this was almost wholly a matter of 
lack of training and not merely the ineptitude of 
anentire sex. Men set up their own machines and 
moreover could do a variety of work, and it did 
not occur to some employers that women also 
could do these things after equivalent training. 

But women can and do learn. And so, by the 
way, do supervisors. The Women’s Bureau 
found that some of the foremen in aircraft plants 
who at first expressed opposition to employing 
women later were among those giving highest 
praise to the quantity and. quality of work turned 
out by women under their supervision. The 
supervisor of training in a New England school 
reported that women listened more carefully than 
men to instructions and were more painstaking 
in their work. They were slower at first, but their 
spoilage was less. 

Women on inspection frequently surpass men. 
They are exceedingly conscientious, painstaking 
and accurate. The foremen of a machine-tool 
company said women inspectors picked up the 
work faster than men, followed instructions better, 
and were more careful in making precision mea- 
surements and checks. In a major motor com- 


4 


pany’s plant, a woman inspecting with a measuring 
scale according to instructions found the counter- 
bore of an oil-pump adapter to be considerably 
oversize, though it had been checked and ap- 
proved by male inspectors. Women learned faster 
and did more careful work than men in inspecting 
operations in the manufacture of cutters for gear 
shapers, involving careful measurements by “the 
use of a number of ct measuring devices. 

Women perform many machine operations, some 
on light metal parts, others in heavy metal manu- 
facture, with economy in both material and time. 
In one large metal plant, for example, women have 
been found more careful of materials, and large 
savings have been made by less spoilage of tin 
plate. In aircraft manufacture, in which an op- 
eration required that a tiny hole be drilled in small 
metal pieces, a man on the job had drilled 650 
holes a day; when a girl was put on, she made and 
maintained a record of 1,000 holes a day. The 
management of major metal plants recently stated 
that women often produce more than men, as 
verified by occasional time-study checks. In a 
machine-tool plant, a woman employed only a 
short time produced more than men in grinding 
broaches for barrel-rifling machines, setting up 
her own work and grinding to extremely fine 
tolerances. In Government arsenals, women in 
some instances produced more than men on several 
types of machining operations in the manufacture 
of rifles, and in the skilled operation of internal 
grinding machines. 

In plant after plant women have learned to do 
their own machine set-up, thus disposing of another 
argument often heard against them. ‘This is true 
in machine-tool manufacture, in the maintenance 
shops of steel mills, in cannon and small-arms 
making, and in instrument plants. While the 
numbers reported are relatively small, the fact 
of their ability to learn this part of the work is 
well established. In the larger plants it has been 
found economical to have special set-up men 
whether the operators be men or women. 

The entering wedge for women is often the 
monotonous repetitive job that men dislike. 
Among the reports from Women’s Bureau field 
agents are many that show women to be better 
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than men at inspection where the job is repetitive 
and monotonous. They have more patience and 
perseverance. Examples of such types of work 
included the fitting of needles on a bar for use in 
knitting machines, a very tedious job in which 
women’s deft fingers made them better than men. 

A bulletin by the New York Department of 
Labor on women replacing men showed that 
women’s production on some jobs outstripped that 
of men doing comparable work in 34 of the 139 
plants reporting. Employers emphasized as types 
of work in which women excelled the jobs involving 
repetitive work, finger dexterity, and the exercise 
of patience. Several employers pointed out that 
women applied themselves with more sustained 
concentration; many that they were better on 
monotonous jobs. On the basis of observation 
in an ordnance plant it was found that women were 
producing 14 units in the same time that men 
produced 8. It also was said that while men were 
better on “short run’ jobs, women were better on 
“long run” jobs. 

Not all women make their greatest contribution 
in monotonous work. Women’s Bureau investi 
gations show that given the opportunity and the 
time, women learn more complicated processes 
and are employed advantageously on such work. 
In the toolroom of one plant 8 women were grind- 
ing cutters and taking care of small tools. In the 
punch press department 1 was repairing dies and 
learning to make them; this is skilled work. She 
had been there 3 months and would have to be 
there 9 months more to be really useful, since this 
work requires considerable training for any new 
worker. In the same plant 2 women were learn- 
ing to do skilled machine repair. 

Important repair work on planes coming in 
from the Pacific area is being done by women on 
a Pacific coast Naval Air Station. From dis- 
assembling the plane or certain of its parts, 
analyzing the repairs needed and routing the jobs 
through the various shops, to such final reassembly 
as cutting and riveting into place the new skin 
for the fuselage, connecting up fuel, oil, and igni- 
tion systems, and overhauling and installing the 


radio equipment, women are working inde- 
pendently and responsibly or as indispensable 


helpers 

Sensitive drilling usually is light work, but the 
operator must have a sense of feeling what the 
drill is doing. In an aircraft plant a woman on 
her first day on this operation exceeded the pro- 
duction of the man she replaced. In cannon mak- 
ing, a plant manager spoke highly of the success of 
women on profiling, saying the "y had a good sense 
of touch and allowed the machine to cut at a 
normal speed rather than forcing the cutter as 
men sometimes were inclined to do. Women 
doing acetylene gas welding on stainless steel 
manifolds for aircraft engines had passed Army- 
Navy weld tests two to one better than men on 
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this operation, which is light but very skilled 
work—in fact, it is one of the most difficult types 
of welding. 

There still remains much heavy work that 
women should not attempt, such as operating 
cumbersome machines, inspection with large gages, 
assembly of heavy parts. But work can be made 
lighter for both men and women and great econ- 
omies would follow. The separation of the light 
from the heavy work has been found feasible in the 
larger plants, applying again the principle of 
selecting the best tool—in this case the best 
worker—to the task in hand. A 10-ton truck is 
not needed to move a 1-pound package of sugar. 

Employers owe a debt of gratitude to women on 
another count. When it was realized finally that 
women must be employed—in many cases women 
with no experience in any kind of industry—poli- 
cies were completely overhauled and greatly im- 
proved methods of utilizing labor were instituted. 
Careful methods of selection, induction, and train- 
ing were developed. Standards of supervision 
were raised. These improved methods should be 
of the greatest value in the readjustment to peace- 
time production, whether men or women are to be 
employed. If applied fairly, women should find 
no occupation closed to them that they have dem- 
onstrated their special fitness to perform. 

The history of women’s successes in the present 
emergency is by no means new, but repeats that of 
1914-18. Unaecustomed work done by women 
during World War I was studied by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor in 1919. 
A few instances follow: On drilling processes the 
great majority of firms stated that women were 
more attentive and conscientious than men. Every 
firm employing women on milling—much of the 
work being small and involving little physical 
strain—commented favorably on their 
Exact figures on output on identical work under the 
same conditions showed cases in which women’s 
output exceeded men’s. Concerning grinding, 
one employer credited women with a better eye for 
symmetry; another reported their average output 
as nearly twice that of men. In still another case 
women operated 14 automatic grinders, men with 
longer experience only 5. A firm reporting a 
smaller output for women polishers than for men, 
stated that the quality of work done by women 
was better. 

On automatic gear cutting or shaping machines, 
some firms stated that women’s output surpassed 
men’s; and in cases where it was less, the blanks 
from which gears were cut were reported as too 
heavy for women to handle readily. An employer 
making computing machines employed only wom- 
en in the assembly and inspection departments, 
stating that they did better work and got out more 
production than men, who were tried at various 
times without success. 


success. 





Postwar Outlook for Women in Job Market 


The American people are determined that jobs 
shall be provided for the men and women returning 
from active participation in the war. The men 
have veterans’ preference, and those who left 
permanent employment are guaranteed their old 
or equivalent jobs. This program is in operation 
in the case of the considerable numbers already 
returned. 

Of course similar attention will have to be given 
to the needs of displaced industrial workers, of 
whom many will be women. Even in 1940 women 
constituted practically one-fourth of all workers, 
and a spokesman for the Bureau of the Census has 
said that if the increases of the 1930's and earlier 
had been continued during the 1940’s more than 
2% million female workers would have been added 
to the labor force between 1940 and 1950 even if 
there had been no war. 

The situation of women will depend to a large 
extent on many economic factors. Foremost of 
these, of course, are the extent to which the entire 
economy can develop a high level of employment 
and the extent to which the industries expand that 
require the particular types of work that women do 
best. But also to be taken into account must be 
the unquestioned demand for the skills demon- 
strated by women, and the reengineering of jobs 
and the physical changes made m plants for the 
employment of women, neither of them likely to be 
disregarded by employers. 

One of the important aids in finding postwar jobs 
for the women who expect to remain in the labor 
market lies in the fact that many articles curtailed 
during the war will be produced again to meet a 


large consumer demand, and some of these are 
industries in which in the past women have 
represented a considerable part of the labor force. 

Besides such fields as consumer-goods manu- 
facturing, the Women’s Bureau foresees an in- 
creased demand for the employment of women 
after the war in service industries, community 
services in health, welfare, and social security, 
clerical and business occupations, and specialized 
technical and professional work. 

The nature of women’s own inclinations and 
plans for their postwar life will have considerable 
bearing on the postwar economy. With this in 
mind the Women’s Bureau now has in progress a 
field investigation as to women’s expectations, in- 
cluding the extent to which they constituted part 
of the prewar labor force, and such important 
factors as their family situation and the extent to 
which they are responsible for contributing to the 
support of others. 

Entirely aside from women’s patriotic and 
remarkable performance in vitally important war 
industries, and the expressed intention on the part 
of many employers to retain their services in the 
interest of efficiency, are the arguments (1) that 
women have the right to work if they so desire, 
(2) that most women workers not only support 
themselves but contribute to the support of their 
families, (3) that large numbers are the sole sup- 
port of children, parents, or other dependents, and 
(4) that these conditions of financial responsibility 
will, unhappily, be much more serious after the war 
than before. 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 38,383,000 in April, 1% 
million less than a year ago. The growth in the 
armed forces over the year was approximately 2\ 
million. The decline over the month in manu- 
facturing of approximately 250,000 was offset 
somewhat by a seasonal increase in trade, trans- 
portation, and public utilities, and by an increase 
in Government employment reflectmg hires by 
the War and Navy Departments. The net 
decline between March and April amounted to 
167,000 workers. 


MANUFACTURING 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing 
was 13,203,000, about 200,000 less than in March 
and 500,000 below April 1943. The number of 
factory workers has been declining since Decem- 
ber 1943. The gains in employment, which were 


made during the first 11 months of 1943, have 
been wiped out by the declines since that time. 
Wage-earner employment is back where it was in 
November 1942. 

Weekly earnmgs in March averaged $45.62. 
The earnings in the durable-goods group, which 
comprises most of the war industries, amounted 
to $51.52, while the earnings in the nondurable 
group averaged $36.55. Of the 20 major groups, 
both durable and nondurable, only the tobacco 
group reported lower weekly earnmgs in March 
than in February. 

National War Labor Board orders have affected 
the amount of weekly earnings in the apparel 
and textile groups. In December 1943, a 50-cent 
hourly minimum was established for a large group 
of cotton garment manufacturers, and made 
permissive for others. A similar permissive 
minimum was granted to all Southern cotton 
textile manufacturers in February 1944. Aver- 
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age weekly earnings of $30.70 for the apparel anthracite and bituminous coal mining industries. 

group in March 1944 is $3.50 more than the aver- A large rise in the absence rate in bituminous 

age in March 1943. The increase in the textile coal mining probably was responsible for the 

group was $1.50 over the year. shorter workweek in this industry. The Sunday 

work, which prevailed in the anthracite mines 

MINING in February, was responsible for the extremely 

long workweek in that month. Weekly earnings 

Declines in the average hours per week between in the anthracite mines were almost $10 less in 
February and March were reported by both the March than in February. 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 


Estimated number of wage earners : 
(thousands) Average weekly earnings 


Industry group - 
April March April March February March 


1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1943 

Anthracite mining. _-.- = 68. 3 69. 1 73.6 | $48.67 | S58. 12 $43. 84 
Bituminous coal mining 360 366 394 52. 24 52. 99 13. 13 
Metalliferous mining 85. 5 86. 9 99. 3 $4. 59 14. 04 11. 61 
Jron_- we -_.| 29.0 28. 5 33. 1 41. 57 10. 98 37. 53 
Copper J 28. 6 29. 4 | 32. 1 46. 25 46. 25 44. 67 
Lead and zine_- ica : oe 17.8 18.3 19. 2 46. 22 45. 23 42. 40 
Gold and silver_ _- : : _ 6. 0 6. 3 8. 1 43. 08 41. 68 40. 11 
Miscellaneous | 4.1 4.4 6.8 | 45. 82 $5. 45 14. 59 
Electrie light and power ! | 203 204 213 17. 09 16. 54 42.12 
Street railways and busses ! 230 232 227 =| «46.49 16. 74 13. 14 
Hotels (year-round) !_ |} 352 352 339 22. 18 22. 07 19. 35 
Power laundries 248 249 267 26. 11 26. 03 22. 70 
Cleaning and dyeing 81.5 79. 2 84. 5 30. 56 29. 87 26. 30 


1 Data include salaried personnel. 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry 
groups 


[Employment estimates are adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 


| Estimated numbe wage et TS , 
Estimated number of Wage earners Average weekly earnings 


(thousands) 


Industry group 








| April | March - April March February March 
|; 194 | 194 | 1943 1944 1944 1943 
es noeiaesieia 
| Preliminary | 
All manufacturing__________-_-_- fe Renee aenthin ann eae’ ..-| 18,203 | 18,410 | 13,735 | $45.62 $45. 44 $41. 75 
Durable goods 7,997 | 8,124 8, 145 51. 52 51. 37 47. 79 
Nondurable goods | 6,206 | 6,286 | 5,590 | 36.55 | 36. 37 33. 08 
Iron and steel and their products _ | 1, 668 | 1, 691 1, 729 0. 24 50. 35 | 16. 47 
Electrical machinery 741 | 750 | 695 17.24 | 47.03 14. 93 
Machinery, except electrical | 1,199 | 1,219 1,237 | 54.50 | 54.30 | 51. 59 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles | 2,177 | 2,213 | 2,221] 5870] 58.48 54. 48 
Automobiles___- 711 725 653 | 58.18 | 58.11 | 55. 62 
Nonferrous metals and their products 397 406 411 | 48.99] 48.88 | 16. 13 
Lumber and timber basic products 425 432 180 | 33. 30 33. 03 | 29. 68 
Furniture and finished lumber products 343 349 360 | 35. 35 35.01 |} 31.39 
Stone, clay, and glass products | 336 339 | 359 | 38. 44 37. 97 | 34. 86 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures | 1, 130 | 1,152 1, 254 28. 88 28. 67 | 27. 36 
Apparel and other finished textile products 783 808 889 30. 70 30.11 | 27.16 
Leather and leather products 309 313 346 | 32.36] 32.05 | 29. 49 
Food and kindred products 940 941 910 | 38.04 | 38.05 | 33.72 
Tobacco manufactures 81 84 93 27.75 | 28.00; 24. 21 
Paper and allied products 307 310 | 312 38.11 | 37.76 | 23.73 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries -_ - 334 336 330 | 42.87] 42.49 39. 08 
Chemicals and allied products 612 626 | 744 42.82 | 42. 78 | 10. 14 
Products of petroleum and coal , 128 127 123 54. 56 93. 99 | 46. 38 
Rubber products 196 200 | 186 49. 67 49. 04 | 14.74 
Miscellaneous industries _ _ - . 386 389 | 403 43. 61 43. 43 39. 84 
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Cost of Living in April 1944 


Prices of living essentials went up 0.6 percent 
from March to April in large cities. Half of this 
rise was due to the higher excise taxes effective 
April 1 and higher prices for food and furniture 
were the other principal reasons for the advance. 
Living costs in April were 23.5 percent above the 
level a Samnery 1941 and 26.3 percent higher than 
in August 1939 

Retail food pric es advanced 0.4 percent during 
the month. Food prices are still 4.3 percent lower 
than a year ago and 5.9 percent below the peak 
last May 

The rise in food costs during the month was due 
chiefly to higher prices for fresh produce. The 
greatest increase was reported for onions—averag- 
ing about 21 percent, and in two cities more than 
80 percent. New crop onions which had been 
shipped from farms before April 1 were not subject 
to price ceilings. Ceilings were effective for new 
crop onions shipped after April 1. Prices of 
apples, oranges, cabbage, lettuce and sweet pota- 
toes rose ssneceadir, ranging from 3 percent for 
sweet potatoes to 10 percent for cabbage. Green 


beans were up contraseasonally by more than 8 
percent, after declining sharply earlier in the year 


Carrots dropped 16 percent. 

Small declines in meat prices occurred during 
the month, with the gradual improvement in sup- 
ply which later resulted in the relaxation of meat 

rationing. Supplies of fresh fish were larger and 
prices dropped over 5 percent. Egg prices con- 
tinued to decline seasonally. 

After an increase of 1.6 percent in the first 
quarter of the year, clothing costs rose only one 
tenth of one percent in April, principally as a 
result of the disappearance of lower price lines. 
The largest increases were for women’s inexpensive 
rayon dresses, percale house dresses, and girdles, 
men’s and women’s felt hats, and business shirts, 
with scattered increases for shoes and mens’ work 
clothing. 

Clothing costs averaged 7 percent higher than in 
April 1943. During the past year, for example, 
prices of women’s percale house dresses have risen 
on the average 23 percent, men’s woven shorts 18 
percent, women’s cotton nightgowns 16 percent, 
and women’s spring coats 14 percent. In parti- 
cular stores prices have advanced by much more 
than this, with unusual increases of 100 percent 
or more for some kinds of clothing. 

Housefurnishings costs advanced 3.1 percent 
during the month, as upholstered living room 
suites with steel springs became available in a 


number of cities. Prices for suites of lower- 
medium quality were 29 percent higher than at the 
end of 1942 and early in 1943 when spring-filled 
furniture of this type was last available. Price 
increases have been allowed by OPA because of 
higher production costs. In some cases, more 
expensive coverings were used. 

Costs of fuel, electricity and ice on the average 
remained unchanged over the month. Sharp re- 
ductions in electricity rates occurred in two cities 
10.4 percent in Savannah and 5.3 percent in Seat- 
tle. Effects on retail coal prices of higher mine 
prices allowed by OPA were felt in some cities for 
the first time in April. 

Miscellaneous goods and services rose 1.3 per- 
cent, chiefly because of the higher excise taxes on 
motion picture admissions, railroad transportation 
and cosmetics, and higher postal rates. Only a few 
other changes were reported. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change from— 
Index as of |__ 
Apr. 15, 1944 
(1935-39: Mar. 15, Apr. 15, Aug. 15, 
100) 1944, to Apr. 1943, to Apr. 1939, to Apr. 
15, 1944 15, 1944 15, 1944 


Area and city 


Average: 
cities , +0.6 +0.3 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, 

C 


bo 


North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City- 
Minneapolis__ 
St. Louis- 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 

Denver 

Los Angeles. 

San Francisco _ -- 
Seattle. ____- 
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